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For the Moral Advocate. 
The Millennium.—No. 9. 
(Continued from page 142.) 


If to learn from the history of the 
world that the grossest impostures 
which a subtil and malignant spirit 
could invent,have been practised up- 
on the credulity of the great body of 
mankind under the specious garbs of 


With reference to Jones’ marked 
“astonishment” on the subject of the 
inquisition, I may observe that in 
early life I could have said as much, 
but having learned the history of the 
world, and the human character; 
and haying traced effects back to 
their first cause through a series of 
familiar contemplations, astonish- 
‘menthas ceased. Butas this feeling 
of the mind is accompanied with an 





religion, ispromotive of a just mea- 
sure of cautious jealousy, this of the 
Roman church may have a useful 
tendency. It may lead us to exam- 
ine ourselves, and to mark those 
things which have been copied from 
that church; and also to be willingly 
striped of these, that we may see 
what will remain. For all besides 
the innocent-—peaceable——and sim- 
ple, manners and customs of the 
primitive church, are borrowed from 
thatchurch. And she is undoubted- 
ly well pleased that so many of her 
sentiments are embraced, and tradi- 
tions and customs retained amongst 
those who have rejected her outward 
authority, and is yet flattering her- 
self with the hope, that by an imper- 
ceptible appioximation, all, as duti- 
ful children, will yet embrace her as 
a “Mother.” I am indeed afraid 
that this approximation, though slow, 


alarm, itis desirable that it should 
be erncoursged in those who are less 
accustomed to it. Should we travel 
ithe world over, or, from being con- 
versant with its history we turn to 
the view of the different nations in- 
habiting it, we shall find that every 
man’s priest is his Oracle, and his me- 
dium of approach to his deity. I ap- 
prehend that this will be admitted 
as literally true, by those who in- 
vestigate the subject. This enables 
that class of men to obtain a power- 
ful ascendency over the common 
mind of man, for they all claim the 
knowledge of the mind and will of De- 
ity, whether it bea visible or an in- 
visible—a lifeless or a living God. 
We shall find also, that if we judge 
from their representations of the Dei- 
ty,bis laws are remarkably adapted to 
their desires; & without travelling far, 
we may discover a paramount desire 














is sure; for] have seen such striking! in them to accomodate themselves to . 
evidences of baseness covered by) the existing state and condition of 
surplices and gowns, that I cannot;those in authority. It hasever been 
associate the idea of vital religion|so with the heathen; it was so avith 
with any pretentions to it, until it is the apostate jews; and it ever has 


apparently exemplified in life. A been, and ever will be so, with those 


tree is much better known by its) under the Christian name who advo- 
truit than its flowers; grapes do not|cate,and who practise the war sys- 
grow on thorns, nor olives on thejtem. Thus, in every war, and in ev- 
bramble bush. So said the blessed) ery persecution, under the Christian 
Saviour, and much more to the same; name, both the governments and the 
purpese. ‘ | people have been assured by the ec 
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clesiastics that they were agreeable 
to the mind and will of God, and con- 
sequently thatthey were entitled to 
his blessing while pursuing them 
with the utmost zeal: and we well 
know how sacriligious it seems, to 
question their veracity. in the pa- 
gan world. and to the utmost bounds 
of pagan customs, they create gods 
to their own liking with wonderful 
facility,* or ascribe such attributes to 

*I apprehend there are ne people on 
earth, among whom this species of im- 
posture is brought to greater perfection, 
than amongst the Tartars. IL introduce 
it in order to show that impostures, re- 
duced to system, and become nativnal, 
are hard tograpple with. 

“The religion and government of the 
kingdom of Tibet, a large tract of Tar- 
tary, bordering upon China, form the 
most extraordinary article that is to 
be found in the history of mankind: 
these people are governed by a living, 
eating and drinking God, whom they 
believe to be omnipotent, & whom they 
call the Grand Lama, or Dalay Lama. 
He resides in a pagoda or temple, upon 
the mountain Putali, in a cross-legged 
posture,but without speaking or moving, 
otherwise than by sometimes lifting his 
hand in approbation of a favourite wor- 
shiper. Not only the Tibettians, but 
neighbouring princes and people flock 
in incredible numbers, with rich pre- 
sents, to pay fire their adorations; and 
he generatiy appears to be a healthy, 
raddy-faced young man, about twenty 
seven years of age. This being ap- 
points deputies under him, the chief of 
whom is called the Tipa, who takes 
care of all the temporal affiairs of the 
kingdom, and has a number of substi- 
tuted Lamas. They ave properly the 
king and governors of Tibet, both eivil 
ang military; it being below the digni- 
ty ofthe Grand Lama to superintend 
any temporal concerns. 

As to the Grand Lama, he is the 
most miserable wretch in the empire. 
He is purchased when young, from a 
healthy peasant, and privately brought} 
by the Lamas to the business of his 
function, which is to move by clock 
work, and to be carried in state to the 





the only One, as may suit their wish- 
es, But I cannot suppose it a great- 
er crime in the view of Infinite Purity, 
to make an idol and promulgate his 
character as the god of war, than for 
those whocall themselves the Min- 
isters of Christ, to persuade or con- 
vince the people in the manner a- 
bove mentioned, that he *‘who ever 
liveth” is the God of war; which has 
been the case in every war in Chris- 
tendom; and so it will continue until 
wars shall cease. For mankind fee! 
the need of a God in cases of emer- 
gency—of something on which to 
rest their hopes; aud when convin- 
ced that the God of ‘fall power” is 
opposed to war in every shape, its 
spirit will droop and die;—and He 
who is “the resurection and the lite’’ 
will ‘“‘create a new spirit within 
them” after his own heavenly image. 
The deception and the delusion must 
fall together, the whole spirit of a- 
postacy, in “ministers’’—in govern- 
ments, and in armies, must stand or 
fall alike. Part ofthe ancient hea- 
then world had their ‘Mars,’ whose 
favour or frowns were as life or death 
to them in war, but Christian preten- 

ders impiously supplicate the “God 
of peace” to fight their battles for 
them! They portrayed the horrors 

of war in brightest colours, and in 

modern style; and while perusing the 

following lines, the reader is desir- 
ed, inorder to see how abhorrent it 

is to every christian feeling, to sup- 

pose a substitution of the name of 
Gop, for that of Mars, which then 











remains till next day, when the farce 
of his enthronement is repeated. When 
he falls i'l, or becomea too old to act 


this part, he is dispatched by his ‘minis- 


ters, who produce another, as like him 
as they can find, in his room : and when 
any alteration is observed, they always 
vive satisfactory reasons why the Da- 
lay Lama has changed his appearance. 
He is never suffered to touch any of 
the fine fruits or viands that are bro’t 
to his shrine, all which are devoured 





place of his imprisonment, where he 


“a 


by his ministersy who take care to diet 
him in prison.” ‘FYTLER. 
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vould imply no more than what we are familiarized to: 


Now impious arms from ev’ry part resouud. 

‘The Peaceful Peasant to the war is pressed; 

The Fields lie fallow in their glorious Rest; 

‘The Plain no Pasture to the Flocks affoads; 

‘The crooked scythes are straightened into swords, 
Perfidious Mars long-plighted leagues divides, 


And o’er a wasted world 


in triumph rides. 


Now dying groans are heard, the fields are strewed 
With fallen bodies, and are drynk with blood. 
Arms, Horses, Men, on heaps together lie: 


Confused the Flight, and 


more confused ihe Cry. 


The Sands with streams of Blood are sanguine dyed, 


And Death with Honours 


Jones proceeds with the “History 
of the persecutions of the Albigens- 
esin France, during the thirteenth 
century.” The sufferings of that 
people far exceed any former con- 
ceptions; but the means made use of 
by that 4reh Deceiver to seduce the 
people do not exceed my expecta- 
tions. Il had seen evidence before 
of what Man was capable in a state 
of apostacy, and had no doubt of his 
having exercised his whole capacity 
in this case. ‘Here is proof of it,” 
says Jones: 

“Our learned countryman, Arch- 
bishop Usher, to whom we are under 
great obligation for the pains he took 
to explore the affairs of this dark pe- 
riod, and to illustrate the history of 
the Waldensian churches, gives an 
account of the strain of preaching 
which prevailed throughout those 
Catholic countries at that period. 
The preachers had one favorite text, 
viz: Psalm XCIV. 16. “Who will 
rise up for me against the evil-doers? 
or who will stand up for me against 
the workers of iniquity?” And it is 
probable that the sermons were as 
uniform as the text, for we are fold! 
they generally concluded thus: “You 
see, most dear brethren, how great 
the wickedness of the heretics is, and 
how much mischief they do in the 
world. You see also, how tenderly, 





and by how many pious methods, the 


ought on ev’ry Side. Dryd. Virge 


charch labours to reclaim them. But 
with them they all prove ineffectual, 
and they fly to the secular power for 
defence. Therefore our holy moth- 
er, the church, though with reluc- 
tance and grief, calls together aggimst 
them the Christian army. i 
you have any zeal for the faith; 
you are touched with any concern 
for the honor of God; if you would 
reap the benefit of this great indul- 
gence, come and receive the sign of 
the cross, and join yourselves to the 
army of the crucified Saviour.”!!! 
Page 109. 

At length “the armies employed by 
pope Innocent III, destroyed above 
two bundred thousand in the space 
of a few months. P.114. JUSTIN. 
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War, Kc. 


Though offensive wars are now 
almost universally acknowledged to 
be wrong, it is nevertheless suppos- 
ed that defensive wers are justifiable 
from the laws of nature. The laws 
of nature are supposed to be a clear 
indication of the supreme will of the 
Almighty, who implanted these Jaws 
in the very natures of animated be- 
ings: designing that they should re- 
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gulate the actions of those beings 
on whom, or in which, they are so 
indelibly inscribed. I have endea- 
vored to do justice to the argument, 
and to give itits full latitude and 
force. 

But if by the law of nature be 
meant those passions and. propensi- 
ties which mark the different spe- 
cies of living creatures, we shall be 
led to conclusions from this argu 
ment, which no moralist can allow. 
What are the institutions of civil and 
religious society, but so many checks 
and barriers against these very pro- 
pensities? One of the most dissipated 
characters I ever knew, professed 
to follow the simple dictates of na- 
ture in all things. An enemy to all 
religion, he died in the prime of life, 
the victim of his debaucheries. This 
is truly degrading the human cha- 
racter to a level with the brute crea- 
tion. Inthem we see the eimple 
operation of those passions and pro- 
pensities which they possess, as con- 
stituent parts of their oature. No 
superior principle seems to check 
the natural tendency of their appe- 
And many of 
these beara striking similarity to 
those which are no less deeply im- 
planted in human naiure. And wher- 
ever men have followed these, they 
have sunk into wretchedness and de- 
pravity. And were we to look to 
these passions & propensities which 
appear in man, and in the bruit crea- 
tion, for an indication of the Divine 
Will or the Divine Nature, we should 
form as grossand as shocking ideas 
on these subjects as those which pre- 
vailed in the most dark and idola- 
trous oges,and which marked the 
deepest shades of depravity of those 
times. The Spirit of the Gospel is 


from the formation of certain ani- 
mals: That being provided with the 
weapons of defence, it seems to show 
that the Creator designed that they 
should defend themselves. 

Suppose we grant it, the admis- 
sion will apply cnly to them, and not 
toa different order of beings. Tho’ 
it be argued from the circumstance 
that birds have wings, they were 
designed to fly—it will not follow 
that all animals were designed to 
traverse the regions of the air—Nor 
that because these were provided 
with members to carry them on the 
surface of the ground, that therefore 
the fishes of the sea ought to quit 
their element and mix with quadru- 
peds.—And so, if we find an animal 
not provided by nature with weapons 
of defence, from this very argument 
itself, wes must conclude that such 
defence was not according to the 
will of its Creator. Such an animal 
isman. There 1s not a member 
which he possesses, that can, by an 
impartial examination, be considered 
as designed Ly nature for a weapon. 
He has no horns with which to gore 
—no hoofs with which to kick—no 
tusketo tear, nor claws or talons 
with which to lacerate—he appears 
to be designed for peace. 

But if it be contended that he is 
not furnished with these by nature 
because his own reason enables him 
to supply their place—and the exis- 
tence of such weapons in the inferi- 
or orders of creation establishes the 
principle and warrants him to adopt 
it. I reply that the weapons alluded 
to are not weapons merely of de- 
fence, if we except the hedge-hog, 
and a few other creatures; they 
are wenpons of annoyance—they are 
the means by which they carry into 








the very means which was: provided 
to correct, curtail, or eradicate these 
passions, and what places man pre-| 
eminently above all other parts of| 
animated nature. 

Another argument of the same na- 
ture with the preceding, is drawn) 


effect their rage—revenge—or de- 
sire of plunder. Thus the Bull is 
prepared ‘to rush upon the weak as 
well as the strong, with deadly force 
—the Dog not only defends himself, 
but is in his nature an aggressor— 
the Cat seizes the little mouse much 
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more frequently than he does an ene-| with necessity, it proceeds with beg- 


my of superior force—the Hawkjging, 


and taken all together, is a pit- 


darts upon the httle Sparrow, and the iful argument. 


picks up 


Sp arrow 
The Spider spreads his net, 


worl 


the* creeping | 


In the first place, the word mecessi- 
ity, in its usual application, is too 


not to shield himself from the foot of; vague and indefinite to establish the 


the horse or the ox, but to entangle 
some little inseet, from whose vitals 
he may suck his own existance. If 
man as therefore to look to the weap- 
ovs and habits of these creatures as 


indicating the line of conduct de 
sigaed for him to pursue, he may 
net only live by plunder, and prey 
upon every one that falls within his 
power, but he may also arm himself 
for ihe purposes of sudden passion 
or ofsly revenge. Such would be 
the conclusions whieh must be 
drawn from the argument if we ad- 
mitit is full latittude—and reason & 
revelaiion combine to forbid such a 
conclusion. But if it be said that 
this must dictate how far the propen- 
sities of nature, avd the habits of 
lower enimals are to be followed—lI 
answer that this gives up the princi- 
ple advanced, and the whole argu- 
ment talls tothe ground of course. 

The next argument-which seems 
tc present in the natural order of 
things, is that of necessity. 

This argument, it should be. re- 
membered casts an injurious impu- 
tation en the Divine Character. That 
he should leave man, for whom he 
has discovered, through all ages, 
such evident marks of parental care 
—under the necessity of doing wrong. 
Or what is equally incompatible 
with the belief of his protecting Pro- 
vidence, that he should make necessity 
the test or rule of right, in the con- 
duct of beings immediately account- 
able to himself. 

But to strengthen the plea of ne- 
cessity, many supposed cases have 
been suggested. Thisis not mere- 
ly begging the question, but begging 
for premises from which to argue— 
and after itis granted, being left to 
the poof alternative of begging the 
conclusion also. Thus, beginning 





principle intended. What is necesst- 
ty? Is itapparent difficulty or dau- 
ger? And are the Laws of the Al- 
mighty to be warped by mere appa- 
rent danger? Weknow that appears 
ances are but little to be relied on. 
The day which opens with serene 
brightness is often overcast with 
clouds: and storms and tempests may 
come upon us with but little pre- 
monition. And so on the other hand 
the cloud which looks portentious ia 
the horizon often passes in another 
direction, or spends itself before t 
reaches us. And thus it is in the 
moral as in the material world Those 
storms and tenypests which seem rea- 
dy to burst upon us with overwhelm- 
ing fury, are frequently turned aside 
by an invisible power, or meade to 
pass in harmless vapour over our 
heads. Without the spirit of proph- 
ecy we know nothing of future con- 
tingercies. And hence what is call- 
ed necessity in the argument is noths 
ing but our anticipations—our ap- 
prebensions of danger, hightened of 
course by our fears. This will cov- 
er all cases, from the politician who 
conceives # necessary to strike the 
first blow lest his rival might obtain 
an advantage over him, to the Indian 
who stabs the sleeping witch lest her 
encantations should prevent rain, or 
keep the deer from his hunting 
grounds. From our limited know- 
ledge of future events, we cannot 
tell when necessity actually does ex- 
ist,and therefore all the supposed 
cases which have been brought for- 
ward,in support of this argument 
amoums to nothing better than beat- 
ing the air. 

We do know that generally in 
those alarming contingencies which 
have‘ happened, the course which 
seemed to be dictated by the imme- 
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dixte apprehension of danger has 
been wrong, and resulted in conse- 
quences tobe lamented. And very 
oiten in the history of the world, we 
find the Sovereignty and Power of 
the Almighty & his Protecting Provi- 


dence have been displayed both in 


those c ontingencies in which the ac- 
tion of -stural causes seem to be ex 
clusively concerned, & also in those 
transactions of men in which human 
depravity assumes its most dreadful 
operations. ‘Without faith it is im 
possible to please God.” And I am 
persuaded that were we more under 
the influence of this principle which 
still points to him that is unlimited 
in Power, as the needle does to the 
pole, we should see more and more 
of this Power, this protecting Provi- 
dence interposed in human affairs. 

For my own part, I cannot believe 
in the doctrine of Necessity, as invol- 
ving an obligation. to deviate from 
the line of absolute rectitude, while 
I believe in the being and the At- 
tributes of God. The testimony of 
Scripture is clear “that he will not 
suffer us to be tempted or tried above 
what we are able to bear, but will 
with the trial. also make a way for 
our escape.” That he does suffer us to 
be tried, to exercise, & by exercise to 
strengthen our virtuous feelings & af- 
fections; and to give us fresh de- 
monstrations of his goodness and his 
power, as well as of our own weak- 
ness and dependence upon him. 

I possibly may be told that this is 
enthusiasm——but I repel the charge, 
unless a belief in the existence of a 
God, and his eare for the workman- 
ship of his hands be enthusiasm. 
Who is there that is prepared to de- 
ny the interposition of Providence in 
human affoirs? Even the veteran— 
the man whohas grown old in bat- 


sands have fallen at his side, and tor- 
rents of blood have rolled beneath 
his feet. 

What then is the necessity, and 
where is the danger through which 
the Almighty cannot preserve us? 
And if such is the confession of the 
warrior—why may not the humble 
christian make the same _ profession 
of confidence in his protecting power 
and care? 

The necessity, however, which is 
found in real life, is generally of our 
own making. Such ave the hard al- 
ternatives to which public and _ pri- 
vate quarrels reduce those who fol- 
low the dictates of their own pase 
sions, rather than the precepts of the 
Spirit of the Gospel. While on the 
other hand, an attention to that Spi- 
rit,and the precepts which flow from 
it, has preserved from innumerable 
difficulties & dangers— been an un- 
failing support in every time of trial. 

Though it be granted that there 
have been suff-rings attendant on 
an adherance to the precepts and 
policy of the Gospel, yet those very 
sufferings have led toa far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory 
than that which awaits the greatest 
conqueror that ever existed. Nor 
bave the rewards of obedience ended 
with those who have laid down their 
lives in attestation of their faith and 
fidelity to Him from whom they de- 
rived their existence, and to whom 
they looked for a happy eternity. 
The constancy and confidence of 
martyrs has ever operated as a pow- 
erful incentive to those who saw their 
example, and felt the obligation of 
the same principles. 

There is certainly a reaching ener- 
gy and influence in example. And 
while there is so muchin the world 
that is calculated to produce de- 





idles and in deeds of carnage, avill ac- 
knowledge this. He will acknow-| 
ledge that in the most tremendous’! 
scenes of death, there was an invisi- 
ble but Almighty Hand that protect- 
ed and preserved his life, while thou-| 


pravity among men—we have some 
of a different character—tending to 
strengthen our dependence on Divine 
Providence, and inculcating the im- 
portant truth, that neither haman 
life, nor any thing else avithin the 
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Power, or the Gift of man, can be re- 
garded as our Chief Good. 
Well might the primitive believers 
say, ‘*This is our victory, even our 
aith.” ‘They were indeed more 
than conquerors in life, and even in 


countable being, and revealed to him 
certain rules of conduct, has left him 
to shift for himself, without any other 
aid or protection but what is within 
his own power. It supposes, too, 
that men are under the influence of 





death. ‘Thus while they suffered un- 
der the malevolence of men, that ve- 
ry malevolence, if I may use the ex- 
pression, introduced them the sooner 
to the joys of Heaven, and furnished 
to succeeding generations an anima- 
ling example. 

But strong are the lines and dep- 
the shades which mark the contrast, 
When men have placed their depen- 
dence on themselves, and followed 
the impulse of their own passions, 
and that malignant spirit which 
works there, as in its ‘proper ele 
ments, the consequences have been 
those which we see developed in the 
follies, the vices, and the wretched- 
ness of the world. 

The resort to force in support of 


no other motives but fear, and that 
there is. no other object capeble of 
exciting this fear but death,-—and 
further;that there can be no coercion 
without a distinct understanding that 
those who’ undertake to exercise it 
are possessed of the power of life & 
death. All this is fallacious, 

There isa moral sense impressed 
by the Creator on the consciences of 
all men. And this moral sense is the 
foundation of social order; and of 
course of civil government. This, 
and not military force, is the basis of 
the whole superstructure. It is from 
this moral sense, unperverted by hu- 
man passions, that the Law should 
emanate—and not from the will of 
the people as some erroneously sup- 











civil government, 13 the nest argu: 


pose. And this same implanted prin- 
ciple—more than any fear of human 





ment which presents itself to our no- 
tice. 

Civil governments have generally 
made military force its dernier resort. 
And as this has been the case in most 
sovernments, it has been assumed as 
a self-eveident truth, that military 
force is the foundation of civil gov- 
ernment, and that the latter could 
not exist without the former: and 
consequently that we must either 
admit the lawfulness and utility of 


penalties or punishments, forms the 


‘great and efficient obligation to do 


right between man and man. 

As this principle is followed by 
numbers, these acquire influence by 
the benefits they confer on others in 
the developement of this priniple, 
and hence an additional power is ac~ 
quired inaid of this moral sense in 
the mind of each individual._— Here 
again a new principle or power is 





war, or deny the advantages of gov- 


ernment, and dissolving society, 


bring mankind again into the con- 
dition of unconnected and unpro- 
tected individuals. 


brought into action, called public o- 
pinton. All these combine in form- 
‘ing the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, and here again a powerful ac- 


\cession is gained to social order, or 


Here, as in all the preceding cas-;civil governmest, in what we call 


es |} have endeavored to give the 
force and the point of the argument. 

Still the argument is more specious 
than solid. Like the preceding—it 


habit and education, Over all these 
religious society spreads its august 
influence, and with its frowns, its 
censures, and its blessings promotes 





is predicated on a distrust, ora dis- 
belief of the interposition of Provi- 
dénce in human affairs. It supposes 
that the Almighty, having placed 


the same great objects of happiness 
and peace. 

All these enforce those rules which 
are necessary to be observed in the 
intercourse between man and man, 





man upon earth made him an ” 
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and to awe into submission those 
who violatethem. And armed with 
these, and acting under the author- 
ity of these, coercion can be exercis 
ed. toap extent sufficient for the ex 





istence of civil government. Itis by 
means of these, and not the remote 
idea of guns and bayonets, that now 
in the daily operations of civil socie- 
ty, men do right, as far as right is 
done, and submitte the laws when 
they violate them. 

Hf it be said that there are cases 
which this system would not reach; 
I mght reasonably put such to the 
proof of their assertion. Where has 
it been tried fairly, and completely, 
on the principles of the Gospel, and 
failed? The enquiry lam persuaded 
will be m vain. 1f shall not admit 
cases in which there has been reli- 
ance first or last on the Sword. The 
whole history of wars, retaliation, 
and violence, proves that menace 
produces defiance, and aggression 
stirs up revenge. 

But even if there should be found 
some few solitary cases in which the 
powers of civil government I have 


enumerated, have fairly and fully’ 
been resorted to and failed, will this, 


overturn our doctrine? War has 
failed to obtain its objects in all ages 
—and thousands, nay millions of 
cases have transpired since govern- 
ments were called into existence, in 
which military force has failed to ef- 
fect its ostensible object, even in the 
bosom of society. 

Take from among men the checks, 
influences, and powers, which I have 
enumerated, as constituting the great 
and efficient powers of social order 
—and I pronounce without hesitation 
that military interposition would but 
aggravate the general calamity, and 
give rapidity to that circulation of re- 
taliations and fresh injuries, which 
would banish every trace of peace, 
of order, and of happiness from the 





earth. 
Having noticed that argument) 
which is drawn from the supposed| 


Necessity of a resort to the sword, to 
protect the institutions of civil socie- 
ty from being totally laid waste by 
the members of each respective com- 
munity it now seems to be proper, 
and next in course, to say seme- 
thing of the obligations which rest 
on each separate community to pro- 
tect itself from foreign enemies. 
And here if we take a comprehen- 
sive view of the human race, we find 
them scattered over the various. por- 
tions of the globe, and though diver- 
sified by many circumstances, condi- 
tions,and local advantages, yet we 
must regard them as the children of 
one common father—~—and therefore 
one great family or community 
possessing common rights—and equal 
claims to happiness and security. And 
though from natural and moral caues, 
they are divided into different nations, 
and distinguished by diversity of com- 
plexions, languages,——habits, and pro- 
fessions, yet these effect not those 
great and first principles, by which 
man is connected with man. But un- 
happily, that principle of violence which 
I have so anxiously desired to expose, 
and which discovers itself more openly 
and ebvieusly in war than in any other 
practice amoung men—has entered in- 
to the feelings—the policies--and even 
of the religions of the wer!d. by which 
“the Sacred bond of brotherhood is 
severed as the flax, that falls asunder 
at the teuch of fire.” By these views 
and principles, to which all law, mor- 
ality and religion are made to bew, 
mankind are prepared, from very in- 
fancy for violence and depradation upon 
each other. Those lines and divisions 
of the earth, which limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective civil powers, are 
made in some degree the bounds of 
moral obligation. Thus individual in- 
fluence, education, and public opinion, 
and even mistaken views of religion, 
combine to weaken that moral sense, 
which the Creator has implanted in the 
minds of all. Hence the frequent ag- 
gressions of nations, and the frequent 
appeal, not to principle, but to the 
sword. And this state of things is 
continually revolving as in a circle, 
becoming reciprocally cause and effect. 
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The recurrence of wars abates the ab-| 


this would not take place, which f 


horrence which men would otherwise) wij] state separately. And, 


fee! on observing their effects.—recon- 


1. Neither Great Britain nor any 


ciled to these effects, a new impulse is| o¢her-nation will determine to lay a- 


them. 
indicates the propriety of being pre- 
pared to resist them, and these pre- 
parations become powerful excite: 
ments to those passions & measures 
which so commonly eventuate in 
wars, 

As so much has been said already 
in all three of the volumes of the Mo- 
RAL ApvocaTe, on this part of the 
subject, I conveive it unnecessary 
to say much in this plaee upon it. 
But I will repeat what has often been 
repeated—that the belief of the law- 
fulness of war, and the policy of be- 
ing prepared for it, may be regarded 
as among the most efficient causes of 
war—and while these continue, no 
doubt we shall have wars. And those 
who contribute to perpetuate this o- 
pinion, and these preparations, do 
contribute to the perpetuation of 
war. Iwill heresubjoin some ex- 
tracts from the excellent letters to 
Caleb Strong. 


“*] will not enter into any conside- 
ration of what would be the probable 
state of Europe, provided all its in- 
habitants should adopt the pacific 
system. Though, I think, whatever 
partial inconveniences might be ap- 
prebended, yet, all things consider- 
ed, the state of Europe, under such 
circumstances, would be far happier 
than it ever has been. 

But our argument isto rest ona 
much lower supposition; a single na- 
tion adopting the pacific principle 
and practice. And to suppose the 
strongest case possible, let Great Bri- 
tain be that nation. 

It will be said, “If Great Britain 
were to disclaim war of all kinds, 
and on every ground, that she would 
fall an‘immediate prey to her neigh- 
bours; be plundered, subjugated, and 
dismembered.” There are several 
reasons which induce me to believe 


T 


FOO” AE hes 


Their frequent recurrence | resolution to treat all nations in a 


just and amicable manner. Moral 
and religious motives, in that case, 
may be presumed to direct her con- 
duct. Complaints would receive a 
due attention, aggrievances be re= 
dressed,jand speedy reparations mede 
for all offences or aggressions of her 
subjects: It must be confessed, that 
ambitious nations do, sometimes, 
rmake war on their neighbours with- 
out any pretence of complaint. But 
more generally there is some infrac- 
tion of justice plead, which, if sud- 
denly and cheerfully removed, the 
sanguinary Consequences would not 
follow. Were Great Britain evident- 
ly and promptly just to all her neigh- 
bours, many causes of war would 
certainly be removed, and, of course, 
the probability of her being invaded, 
diminished. 

h might indeed be said, if Britain 
will not defend herself, who will de- 
fend her? But should she be derid- 
ed for her simplicity, the world would 
be astonished at her justice, and the 
name of a Christian nation begin to 
have some import. 

2. Jealousy of rivalship in arms, 
and the fear of a powerful and war- 
like nation, very frequently calls 
forth invasion, and exposes a nation 
to the intrigues, coalitions, and offen- 
sive alliances of neighbouring states, 
entertaining a spirit of revenge for 
prévious injuries, or determined to 
repel any future aggression by an- 
ticipation. But when a people have 
apparently abandoned wer, by dis- 
continuing military preparation, & 
ceasing to cultivate a martial spirit, 
they are no longer objects of jea- 
lousy, or fear, or resentment. € 
ground on which they stand, their 
attitude, their temper, and conduct, 
will do more towards dissolving a 
hostile coalition, calming old resent+ 
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ments, appeasing jealousies, and! The conqueror, burning with am- 
quieting the fears of their neighbors, | bition, and driving from war to war, 
than the most specious and skiliful/in pursuit of empire, perhaps might 
negociation, or the most setive pre-jinvade such a nation, if nothing but 


parations for war. 
What then becomes oi the maxim 


ja seuse of justice stvodin his way. 


| ¥etit is certain, na conqueror ever 


that, “to be prepared fur waris thejdid fall upon such a nation, and 


best security of peace?” To vineh 
[ answer: there has never been a 
fair experiment en the ground for 
which I plead. The maxim proba 
bly is not true among fighting na- 
tions, whose ultimate reliance for se- 
curity is on war. It bas never been 
tr.ed by a nation known fo be pacific 
in its principles and conduct, which 
relies for defence on its own tnno- 


whether such an event would occur 
if suctia nation existed, we may be 
better able to conjecture in the se- 
quel of these remarks, 

4. We may perhaps illustrate this 
subject by noticing how an individn- 
al, refusing from principle to fight or 
take life on any account, fares a- 





jmong warriors and fighting men. 


‘Let that man go through the world, 


cence, the justice of ifs neighbours/among all natiens, both civilized and 


and the protection of heaven. 

A truly pacific nation will certain- 
ly never be invaded from jealousy 
of its power;—never to retaliate in- 
juries, for it wil commit no aggres- 
sions. As far, therefore, as fear, jea- 
lousy, and revenge are concerned, 
the peaceful nation will need no war- 
like preparations; of course the above 
m:xim does not apply to such a na 
tion, in these cases. Inthe present 
state of Europe, neither avarice nor 
the hope of conquest, are very fre- 
quently the direct occasions of war. 

3. Werean independent stafe to 
assume such ground, and maintain 
such a character, as to excite nel- 
ther fear, jealousy, nor desire of re 
venge, she would be able to make a 
powerful apeal to the justice of 
all mankind, as her safeguard: nay, 
her appeal could not fail to be effec- 
tual in very many instances; and 
would give her greater security than 
the wooden walis of Athens, or the 
steel-clad armies of Rome. 
“Abashed the Devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is.” 


The whole world would say, ‘These 
people make no war;they evtn re- 
fuse to shed blood in their own de- 
fence; their dealings are just and 
honorable; they live in peace; they 
injure nobody: and shall we invade 





savage, and his person will be con- 
sidered as sacred. This is a known 
fact, which no one will controvert. 
He may mect with ignorant savages, 
who will mistake him for a spy, or 
an enemy in disguise, and may take 
his life. But let them once under- 
stand that he is perfectly harmless, 
and they will net burt him, but treat 
him with kindness. It must be al- 
lowed, that they may sometimes lay 
hands on his property by steaith, or 
by violence, & may on that account 
take his life; but this is not common. 
Aman known tobea son of peace, 
in China, India, Persia, Turkey, Var- 
tary,and among the rudest savages 
of Africa, and America, as weil as 
through all Europe, is, generally 
speaking, considered inviolable, both 
in his person and property. 

There is no general remark more 
true, than that the man who is harm- 
less, passes without harm. He may 
suffer at times, as the innocent ofter 
suffer, through suspicion, for the 
guilty; and he may be attacked thro” 
avarice, malevolence, or envy at his 
virtue; but such attacks are unfre- 
quent; and it is a general truth the 
world ovex, that he who injures no 
one, will not be injured. Though 
we cannot certainly infer thence 
how a nation would fare among 
warring nations, we may approxi- 





or seek to destroythem? God forbid? 
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mate to that conclusion, by conside-| 
ring the principles and condition of 
They disclaim all war, 
and never resort to violeace, yet they 











love, and feels a }ittle foretaste of the 
serene and eternal joys of the blessed 
—O! how unlike to such feelings is 
the rage of battle! How can he lift 


are treated, even among nations at |his hand to send the soul of his worst 
war, as genera! Friends, agreeable to |enemy to everlasting death? 








the noble appellation they have se- 


lected for themselves. They have |: 


sometimes been allowed to pass and ji 


Such being the feelings and char- 
acter of every true Christian; I say 
here are more friends of peace in 


renass the lines of arnties in the|the world than we can imagine. 
field, and suffered to prosecute their|Should one nation, should Britain, in 








own business, simply Lecause they |: 


ull the pride of ler power, and splen- 


are known not to interfere with war.|dour of her-wealth, come out and 


5. Should Great Britain declare |« 


leclare for peace, ! fancy I can per- 


for peace and non-resistance, it is;ceive how the sons of peace would 


ot probable she would long remain 


emerge to light, and lift up thew joy- 


alone, on that ground. ‘The force of|ful voices in every corner of Europe. 
example, in great and magnanimous|Yea, and they would flock to her 
actions, is noless powerful among) white and lovely banner; and stran- 


nations, than individuals 


Scarcely|gers would seek her shores from ev- 


was any respectable nation ever|jery corner of the globe. And I tee} 
known to adopt any great measure|the strongest persuasion, that other 
reltive to science, arts, politics, or|nations, more or less, would adept 
religion, without being followed by|the same principle. 


ethers. Thus when Athens adopted 


Who does not feel greatful to the 


the republican form of government,|memory of Egypt and Greece for 
the states of Greece soon concurred. |their arts and sciences, to Great Bri- 
When one state or nation received|tain for her wise and salutary laws? 
christianity, others followed. When|But the nation which shall first come 
one nation undertook a crusade, all|forward and declare for perpetual, 
Europe flocked to the standard of|for Christian peace, will deserve 
the cross. When ove nation rose|more lasting gratitude and honour. 


in the reformation, she did not Jong 


She might indeed encounter some 


stand alone; and I only add, when|trouble, as perfect tranquility is not 
one nation abolished negro slavery,|the lot of this mortal life. But I 


all Europe followed the example. 


doubt not she would be protected, 


The friends of peace are numer-|and would find herself greatly im- 
ous, though littl known as such.|proved and benefited by the change. 
The real christian does not love war|Hence I observe, 


and blood-shed, and can find it no 


6. There is sucha thing as a di- 


casy matter to love his enemies, tojvine protection exercised over na- 
pray for and do good to them, and/tions. Were the history of all na- 
yet kill them. These points in the/tions as truly known as that of the 
character of the warrior and the|Hebrew nation, there no doubt 
Christian, ere like iron and clay;| would appear as continual an inter- 
they will not amalgamate; no art can| ference of the divine hand, as there 
make them harmonize together. 'Fhe!was in the case of the Hebrews. The 
Chriatian, in view of war and blood-/only difference is, the agency of God 
shed, has many a struggle. What|in the Hebrew history, was recorded, 
time his soul ascends to God in pray-|and we can read it; but in the affairs 


er and devotion, when he falls in hu- 
mility. before the throne of eternal 
mercy, whenhe melts in heavenly 








of other nations, it is- generally un- 
perccived, and altogether unrecord- 
ed, That God, by whose favour and 
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providence kings reign and princes 
decree justice, holds nations in his 
hands; and his language is, “O! that 
they had hearkened unto my com- 
mandments, then had their peace 
been as a river, and their righteous- 
ness asthe waves of the sea!” 

Every Christian ought to know 
and fee}, that God can protect a na- 
tion, and that he ordinarily deals 
with nations according to their visi 
ble conduct. The single circum- 
stance that a nation should renounce 
war, still remainiag profligate and 
abandoved to other vices, would 
surely not screen (hem from the di 
vine displeasure, and from calamity. 
But here it is proper to remark, that 
probably no nation, as such, will re- 
nounce war, but from motives of re- 
ligion, which will indicate, and in 
fact, ensure a general spirit of refor- 
mation. So great a change, and so 
magnanimous a resolution, will ne- 
ver be taken by a weak, vicious, and 
profligate government. But howev- 
er vicious a nation renouncing war 
might be, in other respects, this act 
would, at least, not be in the cata- 
logue of her vices, and as the sov- 
ereign Arbiter awards national retri- 
butions in this life, he might deter- 
mine toset the seal of his approbation 
on the principles of peace; and I am 
inclined to think would do it, wher- 
ever they might be adopted. 

But in how many ways God can 
build and plant, or pluck up and des- 
troy human institutions! And they 
shall, oneday, become os chaff of 
the summer threshing floor, and the 
wind shall carry them away. In the 
mean time, their origin, their pro 
gress, end various fortunes, are all 
in the hands of God. The boasted 
eflicacy of selfdetence, the vast & 
sanguinary art of war, which has en- 
grossed, at least, one helf the ef 
ferts of the human rice, canhot save 
a nation one moment, without the 
panoply of divine protection, With- 


outa miracle, the great Jemovan can 


ee, 


toucheth the hills, and they tremble 
—the- mountains, and they smoke, 
can scatter nations by the blast of his 
breath: can humble monarchs by his” 
frown. He can change times, and 
\withdraw man from his purpose. 

_ It surely is reasoning which nei- 
ther departs from expertence, nor 
the oracles of truth, that Wit weuld 
be pleasing to God to see his crea- 
tures on earth lay aside their hostile 
dispositions, and live in love and 
peace, he would make a nation, so 
professing and so conduct:ng, the 
object of his care and favour; and if 
it be a fact, that balf the vices which 
distract and destroy men, proceed 
from war; we may conclude, that 
whatever nation shall reform in so 
grand an article, will not only escape 
its train of evil consequences, but 
will amend its morals in other res- 
pects. — 

But, what if a nation professing 
peace, should be at times injured, or 
even subjugated? What then? Is 
this any argument in favour of war? 
Are warlike rations never invaded 
ner conquered? Where is Babylon, 
Persepolis, Athens? Rome, the im- 
‘perial, ‘eternal’ city, was besieged, 
taken by storm, pundered, and subju- 
‘gated to the horrors of war five times 
in the space of twenty years. How 
often have the streets of that war- 
like city flowed with blood, since the 
dey that Romulus laid its founda- 
tion in the blood of his brother Re- 
mus? How often has that city, that 
grand school and mistress of war, 
been conquered since the days ot 
Alaric? And in modern Europe, has 
war proved a security! Great Bri- 
tain has been conquered, has drunk 
the bitter cup of subjugation four 
times; has slain millions of her ene- 
mies, and lost miilions of her sub- 
jectsin war. France has been con- 
quered five times, and has shed still 
more blood than Britain, as her in- 
habitants have been more numerous. 
In short, there is nota nation worth 
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been conquered Even China, tho’ 
containing three hundred millions of 
people, has not escaped the fury and 
ambition of the conqueror. 

But that nation which God shall 
favour, no enemy shall invade, no 
hostile foot shall visit; and no wea- 
pon formed against it shall prosper. I 
proceed to observe, 

7. In the last place, Christ said, 
““My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would my servants fight.” This 
declaration speaks a volume. They 
did not fight whilst that kingdom 
continued obedient to its king, and 
acted upon his maxims. But that 
kingdom shall be restored, raised to 
a far greater glory, and spread to a 
nobler dominion. And the time 1s 
near. Some nation must soon come 
forward and espouse the cause of 
peace. Some nation must awake to 
the true dignity and happiness of our 
race, to the dictates of common 
sense and reason; awake to the 
soul’s immortal interests aud desti- 
nies; awake to the wisest and best 
policy of nations; must soon lift its 
voice against war, in every form, and 
against taking away the life of man 
on any occasion. 

The present state of nations znd 
passing events, as well as the pre- 
dictions of Scripture, give some 
ground to hope that nations convinc- 
ed of the evils of war, will sheathe 
their swords forever; and that the 
Church of Christ will return to her 
truly primitive pacific character. 
And should Great Britain, or any 
other nation, be the first in that 
grand movement, as I said above, I 
should feel my fortunes more safe in 
that nation, than in one as warlike 
and ambitious as ancient Rome. 
Her principles would induce her to 
be just and amicable; the rectitude 
of her conduct, grounded on princi- 
ples so extraordinary, would form an 
irresistable appeal to the justice and 
magnanimity of neighbouring pow- 
ers. The simple grandeur of the 
character to which she would rise. 


under achange so astonishing and 
so novel, would excite the attention 
of all nations, and some would, no 


doubt, follow her example. She 
would never be invaded from fear, 


jealousy, or resentment, and being 


harmless, would not be likely,to suf- 
fer injury. On the whole, I feel the 
highest confidence, that Almigity 
Providence would extend to her effi- 
cient protection,in those cases where 
she was exposed to the fury of na- 
tions and conquerors, whom no sense 
of justice or humanity could restrain. 
And they might read in the fate of 
Pharaoh or Sennacherib, an example 
of their own temerity and destruc- 
tion, 

Sur, views of truth, duty and di- 
vine Providence, such as the forego- 
ing, have brought me toa firm and 
unshaken belief, that any nation fully. 
espousing the cause of peace, would 
prove to be flourishing, happy, and 
secure, beyond parallel. 

“Thou wilt keep him in_ perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” And 
shall we distrust a promise in which 
eternal veracity is pledged? Will 
it not do, Sir, for a nation humbly to 
repose confidence in the protection 
of the Almighty? Does not such a 
pledge as this, import more security 
to him, who holds it, than the united 
powers of allicreatures could give? I 
shall waste no time in considering 
what Britain, as a pacific nation, 
might do with her fleets and armies. 
Suffice itto say, that the incalcula- 
ble treasures before expended on the 
schemes of war, might with ease be 
turned to promote the arts and en- 
terprises of peace. 

Perhaps one might wish his own 
country to be the first, honoured and 
happy subject of conversion to peace. 
But in this, asin every thing which 
concerns his great kingdom, the 
blessed God will overrule and direct. 
We ought to wish the glorious pros- 
pect to open first, where it will shine 





with the greatest lustre, and progress 
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with most extended influence. While 
with agonies of desire, every Christ- 
ian should direct his eye to the Re- 
deemer’s throne, and his prayer to 
the great Intercessor, that he would 
hasten the day, let eveiy one say, 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done.” Sir, let us rejoice in full as- 
surance, that he willin his own time 
declare, who is that blessed and on- 
ly Potentate, Tue King oF KINGS 
4nD Lorp oF Lorps. 


LETTER XV. 


War incompatible with the highest 
gvod of all nations. 
Sir, 

It will doubtless be seen, that, 
if the preceding grounds! have ta- 
ken have been maintained, the pro- 
position now to be considered, is al- 
ready substantiated. Yet, while the 
topics on which this proposition de- 
pends, are not brought fully into 
view, & as public utility is general- 
ly admitted as a good rule to try pub- 
lic measures by, I consider it due, 
and even essentially important to 


——— 


already alluded te, be correct, no na- 
tion that wishes to be at war, can long 
want a pretext. For, although he ad- 
mits none but defensive war, yet, to 
fight for money, for honour, for an 
right or privilege, at home or alicead, 
on land or on sea, is,in his sense, de- 
fensive war. Of course, David’s inva- 
sion of Moab, because his servants had 
the skirts of their garments cut off there, 
was defensive war. And the Roman 
war on Corrinth, because the Roman 
Ambassadors had a filthy vessel emp- 
tied on their heads in the street, was 
defensive war, and in it, that splendid 
capital of Greece, was razed to the 
ground. And, what is stifl more won- 
derful, the author of the five sermons 
expressly declares, as I have befure no- 
ticed, that, “as to the equity of the war, 
little depends upon the magnitude of 
the injury.” “If the evil inflicted be 
small, there rs less excuse on the part 
of the aggressor, for presisting in it at 
the risk of an appeal to arms.” Of 
course, I presume if our ambassador 
should chance to have his dog killed, 
or even kicked in the streets of Lon- 
don, it would be thought a sufficient 
cause of war, “if;persisted in.” 

Ah, Sir, the meu that breathe the spi- 





the cause of truth, to show in what 


best interests of nations, 
considered as bodies politic, or su 


jects of God’s moral government. 


At the same time candor ard fair- 
hess require that we give full weight 
to the arguments drawn from seve 


‘rit of war, never are at aloss for a suf. 


respects war is inconsistent with the ficient cause; and so long as defensive 
whether! War is admitted, all wars can easily be 
p.| proved to be defensive, by a system of 


| martial logic. 


But the author of the five sermons 
goes even much further than all this, 
and swel!s the boundaries of defensive 
war so as to take in what may be call- 





ral important advantages supposed 
to result from war, both to nations 
and individuals. 


My object is to) 


ed “precautionary wars.” Sir, I pre- 


‘sume there has not been awar in KEu- 


rope since Europa fied to that conti- 


show, that nations, even as the world/nent 00 the tergum Tauri, [back of a 
now is,an‘ depraved as human nature! Bull, | but what could, at this rate, ea- 
is, would better consult their own in-|sily be proved a defensive war. 
terest and happiness by renouncing, All waris wrong, and while permit- 
war, Whereas the popular sentiment | ted, was permitted as a scourge and 
is, that, although war is a very vreat judgment ona bloody race of creatures; 
evil, yet the condition of nations is|and now, that it is persisted in by pro- 
such, that they must of necessity fight, | fessing christians, when forbidder, it 
at least in their own defence. And it/is suff-red to pour its plagues, mingled 
is this sentiment which keeps the door) with divine wrath and indignation, up- 
of war as wide open as any warrior on/on their heads. Me 

earth can desire. Indeed, if the line} No pencil can draw in its true colors. 
of what may be called lawful war, the portrait of war. It is all extreme, 


drawn by the author of the five sermons) al! horrible, all devilish, It is a sight 
. t 
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sufticiently odious and repulsive, to see 
two men quarrel and fight, even with- 
out any real intention of killing; but 
when a great many thousands on each 
side, and the late armies in Europe 
have consisted often of some hundreds 
of thousands, meet for the known pur- 


would attempt an estimate of this, 
must not limit his calculation merely 
to such as fall in battle; but must ex- 
tend it to all whose ordinary term of 
life is cut short by means of war, In 
this view of the question, I should nat 


hesitate amoment to say, that war 





pose of killing each other; to see them 
by thousands dashed in pieces by can-| 
non balis and grape shot, pierced by| 
musket bullets, cut down by swords— 
transfixed by bayonets, crushed by car-| 
riages, and trampled by horses; to 
hear their groans and cries, their curs- 
es and execrations; to see them rusb- 
ing on with fury, or retreating with 
percipitation and despair; presents a 
scene, which neither tongue, pen, nor 
pencil, can reach. 

The wounded, the dyisg, and the 
dead, lie mingled and totally disregard- 
ed. ‘Thousands, whose limbs and bo- 
dies are torn, mangled and cut to piec- 
cs with disfiguring and ghastly wounds, 
in torments which none can conceive, 
lie neglected, writhing aud bleeding 
to death, for hours, and often for days, 
till they perish in slew and lingering 
tortures. Think, Sir, of the great bat- 
tles of the Thymbrae,of Issus& Arbelae;) 
where Cyrusand Alexander slaughter- 
ed incredible multitudes of men, and 
gained themselves immortal renown a- 
mong wretched infatuated mortals, but 
i think eternal infamy even among de- 
viis. Think ef the thousand battles of 
Julius Caesar and Hannibal, those 
thunderbolts of war. Think of the 
millions slain by the Goths, Saracens, 
and Turks; by Attila, Ghenghis, and 
‘Tamerlane; nay, by Charles, Lewis, 
and Bonaparte. 

O my God! what an eternity does 
the history of our vile race seem to 
indicate to the greatest portion of 
men! Otbeu infinite Father of all 
worlds and creatures, hear the pray- 
er of a helpless worm: bow thy heay- 
ens.in merey and say it is enough; 
bid the tumult of battle cease; say 
to her billows, “hitherto shalt, thou 
come, but no further, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” 


1. Sir, the first and most promi- 











tion of human life. But whoever 





has destroyed a third part of the ha- 
man race. Per, it often brings pes- 
tilence aud famine in its train. Now 
the first object of society is to render 
life secure and happy: we see by 
what means this cbject has deen fruse 
trated. 


But the objector will say, the 
blame of war must be charged to the 
original aggressor. Sor, the spirit of 
resistance is a spirit of violence; aud 
in those cases where money, inierest, 
honour, ambition, and infrigue, are 
at bottom, there is often scarce @ 
shade of difference between the two 
sides of contention in point of blame. 
There have been but few wars in 
whichthe blame lay chiefly on one 
side. Let us look for a moment, at 
some of the most destructive wars 
that history records. Who can set- 
tle the precedency of blame between 
the Assyrians and the Medes and 
Persians? between the Persians and 
Greeks? Even Alexander piead pow- 
erfully, and with some appearance of 
justice, his right to punish the Persians 
for their invasions of Greece. Who 
can adjust the question of blame be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, or between 
Greece and Rome? Who, between 
Rome and Rome, in the horrible civil 
wars of the triumvirates? Who, be- 
tween Rome and the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, or Goths and Vandals? Who, 
between the Guelphs and Ghibbillenes, 
or between France and England, or 
Francis and Chagles? 


Wars, instead ot promoting security 
and happiress, impair both; neither caa 
we criminate one side and excu!pate 
the other. The blame of war is, on a 
large scale, as chargeable to resistance 
as aggression; and were the. princip'« 
of resistance and retaliation to cease, 
war would cease. But they are kept 
up to preserve life and happiness. How 
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do they do it? By the destruction of 
a third part of men. But, 

2. weg it will be said, “Though 
many are slain and destroyed by war, 

et it renders the remnant more com- 
for table and happy.” What has been 
the comfort and happiness of Europe 
for the last twenty years? On the con- 
trary, what mourning, lamentation, & 
misery, have pervaded nearly all that 
quarter of the globe! The single ar- 
ticle of fear, attendant on the course 
and operations of two great armies, ab- 
surbs and annihilates more domestic 
happiness alone, than to countervail all 
the good which can arise during the 
sane time, from those operations. 
Draw round each of those armies a cir- 
cle whose diameter is one hundred 
miles, and you will encompass a regi- 
om of perpetual alarms, ravages, pil- 
lage, consternation, sleepless nights, 
jovless anxiousdays, The people are 
fled into wretched exile; or perhaps 
hardened into despair, they wait in 
their houses the wreck and ruin of their 
effects. They are paralyzed by con- 
tinual dreadful expectation; skirmish- 
es near them, the thunder of cannon at 
a distances parties driving by like a 
tornade every hour; whatever they 
have which can be turned to military 
service put in requisition; they have no 
rest, no comfort. 

‘The decisive battle at length is 
fonght. Does joy return to the nation 
whose army is victorious? Why then 
do we see whole cities in mourning? 
The flying colours and ringing bells, 
those external tekens of joy, do but ill 
express the feelings of thousands of 
families, when they read the mournful 
list of fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
children slain, Alas! the splendour 
of a trumph is dim, in the eyes of some 
noble family, whose only son is fallen 
in battle. They can indeed rejoice 
that their country was victorious, but 
Q, at what a price, for them, w2e victo- 
ry bought! And now, childless, their 
grey hairs must descend with sorrow to 
the grave. Many a lovely family of 
children, whose only stay was their 
father, are, by this bloody day, left or- 
phans, abandoned to poverty—te mise- 
ry—perhaps to infamy. 


The following letter has been recently 
received from a valuable correspond- 
ent: but not in time for insersion in 
last number. Kp. 


Virginia, 8th mo. 22, 1924. 
FRIEND E. BATES, 

Below is a list of corrections 
of the “Extract on War,” of which I 
sometime ago furnished a translation 
for the Moral Advocate. The num- 
bers containing the two first parts of 
this translation were not received 
till yesterday.—Some of the errors 
have been my own, owing to a want 
of time for a revision of the transla- 
tion—or rather to my making it in 
too much hurry. Some others are, 
I presume, typographical, and there 
are some in the punctuation which I 
have not noticed. TRANSLATOR. 
Page Col. Line 2d Volume. 


161 2 .5 from the bottom, for the 
read-their. 

162 2 5 from the bottom for this is 
natural, read this isa na- 
tural, &c, 

163 1 8 from the bottom for lose 
the sight, read lose sight. 

170 2 9 from the bottom, for peo- 


ple all, r. people above all. 


\71 2 17 from the top, for of many, 
read of so many. 


172 1 14 omit ‘&.’ 


172 2 6 for by reason of, read at 
the rate of, &c. 
175 1 18 for less, read lest. 


200 2 12 for bitterness, read little- 
ness. 

14 for that cause so many 
ravages, read that I should 


3 
command, &c. 


201 1 25 for assentially, read es- 
sentially. 


202 118&19 for declarations, read 
acciamations. 
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(To be continued.) 


4 from the bottom, omit are. 
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